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A ROCK IN THE DELL AT PINE RIDGE CEMETERY, DEDHAM, MASS 


2 OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


The Men I Like to Meet 
There are many pleasant people 
Whom one would like to know: 
Editors and barbers 
And men who shovel snow; 
There are laymen, there are draymen, 
But the ones I like to meet 
Are the men who pat the horses 
When they pass them on the street. 


It’s jolly, on the avenue, 
To bow and raise your hat 
To someone so distinguished 
That your comrade says, ‘“‘ Who’s that?” 
But the man I really honor 
When the stinging north wind blows 
Is the one who always stops to stroke 
Some horse’s frozen nose. 
—Life. 


Sensitive Spain 


There are many patriotic souls in the Iberian 
peninsula who dislike to have their country held 
up to the world’s gaze as encouraging cruelty to 
animals, and they are especially concerned over 
the foreign criticism which is being continually 
leveled on this score against their national pas- 
time, the bullfight. Hence, according to a radio- 
gram from Madrid, they have launched a move- 
ment to save horses from the injuries so often 
inflicted on them in the “‘ plaza de toros.”” Ten 
types of armor have already been tried out in the 
bull ring and found to have protective value. 
In general the device consists of a series of jointed 
metal pieces made to fit the body of the horse, 
but allowing complete freedom for the legs and 
openings for the mouth and eyes. No definite 
appliance has yet been selected, mainly for the 
reason that the experiments are still in progress; 
but once a particular kind of armor has passed 
muster it will be worn by all the. horses called up 
for service in the ring. The movement in this 
direction is said to have a ‘“‘great force behind 
it’; even the bullfight fans are “intensely inter- 


, 


ested.’”?’ And the reformers express their con- 
fidence that the result will be ‘‘ the elimination of 
much of what foreigners have been accustomed 
to call ‘cruelty in bullfighting.’ ”’ 

So much for the horse. But what of the bull, 
which completely escapes mention in the humane 
program just broadcasted from Madrid? The 
answer was given by Sancho, whose description 
of Spanish bullfights, written twenty years ago, 
holds good even in our own day? No sooner has 
the bull appeared in the arena, entering it to the 
sounds of jubilant music, than the animal is 
assailed by mounted riders who attack it with 
their lances. When one or more of the horses 
have been wounded by the bull, or some of the 
riders have suffered injury, the ‘‘bandilleros”’ 
throw their sharp-barbed darts carrying fire- 
works. In this second onslaught the animal is 
“worried until he has been pierced with shafts, 
scorched by the exploding fireworks, and comes 
out with his hide black, crisp and bleeding.” 
Then in the last act of the tragedy ‘the matadore 
rushes in to give the coup de grace to the tor- 
tured bull.” Finally, after the executioner’s 
blade has penetrated the animal’s body between 
neck and spine, mules drag out the carcass ‘‘ amid 
the sound of trumpets and the acclamations of 
the spectators.’”’ In due course another bull is 
brought in to meet the same fate, and such scenes 
are enacted so frequently that as many as 1,300 
bulls have been thus dealt with in a single year. 

Shall ‘“‘armored horses’? now suffice to give 
Spain the credit she seeks in foreign countries, or 
are not armored bulls also needed to rehabilitate 
her reputation abroad? And may it not also be 
that her best way out is not to discriminate be- 
tween kinds of animals equally capable of suf- 
fering, but to reform her bullfights by eliminating 
them altogether?—Boston Herald, February, 
1927. 


What doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?—Micah, vi, 8. 


——_—__—____. 


He who does not restrict harmless conduct to 
man alone, but extends it to other animals, most 
closely approaches to divinity.—Porphgyry. 
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Why We Protest Against the Rodeo 


The Chicago Anti-Rodeo League bases its 
objection to the Rodeo, as it has been conducted 
in Chicago in 1925 and 1926, on the ground that: 

When the assertion is made that no cruelty 
ever occurs in connection with a Rodeo, it is 
sheer falsehood. ‘The animals are confined and 
are only released when the performers are ready. 
They cannot get out of the arena until the 
management is willing for them to go. By use 
of pony and lariat the strength and speed of the 
steer or calf is overcome. ‘The leverage of the 
horns gives advantage that even the strong neck 
of a steer cannot overcome. Even though the 
animals escape broken bones or other injury, 
there cannot fail to be mental anguish to an 
animal harassed and tormented by his human 
pursuer. Is it not enough that cattle in furnish- 
ing food for man are destined to the hardships of 
transportation and the horrors of the slaughter 
house, to say nothing of the countless numbers 
that starve and freeze on the ranges every year, 
and that suffering in many forms must be their 
portion? Does it not seem cowardly and de- 
grading to subject these dumb creatures to the 
brutality practiced upon them daily by twisting 
their necks to the breaking point—the necks of 
captive, dumb animals; also roping young calves, 
often tossing them several feet in the air, which is 
termed “busting.”? It was reported “busting a 
calf’’ was not to be permitted in the 1926 Rodeo in 
Chicago. However, according to their general 
rules regarding roping contests, if a roper catches 
a calf and stops his horse and the calf runs on and 
is “busted” the roper is not held responsible— 
and that is termed “wnavordable cruelty.” 

These performances encourage an unnécessary 
risk of human life and establish false standards of 
courage; they are born of brutal cunning and are 
pitted against dumb animals. Thousands of 
children annually witness these performances and 
are thereby subjected to the undesirable influence 
of visualized violence and disregard for law and 
order. ‘There is reason to believe that even the 
cleanest Rodeo tends to lower rather than elevate 
society, and the recent death of a woman on 
Soldiers Field, taking part in this outlaw ex- 
hibition, has given the world an opportunity to 
think and to strengthen the impression that 


Chicago cares for neither man, woman, child, or 
beast. | 

A Rodeo promotor is advertising for business 
in one of the leading horse journals. Among his 
inducements for patronage is this: “‘If you only 
had a true record of the serious accidents, 
crippled and killed performers, crippled and 
killed livestock of this company that occurred in 
the 1925 season, you would then really believe 
the attractive features in this line of amuse- 
ment.” If you believe his statement you should 
at least be convinced of the cruelties in training 
and preparing for the Rodeo. 

The movement against the Rodeo has become 
international and the Chicago Anti-Rodeo League 
is calling upon all law abiding citizens to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with those in sympathy with 
our work, on the side of justice, and may the 
fight not abate until we realize our full stature as 
soldiers in the resistless army of righteousness and 
this form of commercialized cruelty shall be 
eradicated from the pure channels of this great 
city’s merited development and progress. 

If you are in sympathy with the above state- 
ments will you co-operate by sending in your name 
and address to the Secretary, Mrs. Edna Eno 
Walter, 6919 Sheridan Road?—Chicago Anti- 
Rodeo League. 


HUMANE EDUCATION 


True Tales of American Wild Life 


The timid, defenseless wood mouse is as heroic 
as any animal when inspired by mother love. 

Among the larger and more familiar animals 
the heroism of mother love is not infrequently 
witnessed, but it is no less marked among the 
smaller creatures. Strength, size and ability for 
defense or offense appear to make no difference 
in the maternal instinct to protect its young. 

I know of no more timid animal than White- 
foot the wood mouse. He has reasons to be 
timid. Life is one continuous and fearful adven- 
ture. From above the hawk watches for him by 
day and the owl by night. He is the natural 
prey of every predatory animal in his neighbor- 
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hood and against none of them has he any de- 
- fense. He is too small and delicate. 

But the heart of the mother wood mouse is as 
big with heroism, because of maternal love, as is 
the heart of any creature that I know. Listen 
to this story from Mrs. E. A. Taylor, who at one 
time lived in the Minnesota forests: 

“When we lived in the big woods,” says she, 
‘“T was sitting alone by the fireplace one day, and 
chanced to look up just in time to see a mother 
deer mouse, or wood mouse, with a baby in her 
mouth, slipping along the picture rail. Evi- 
dently she had reason to fear some enemy in the 
home she was vacating, probably Shadow the 
weasel. 

‘“‘T watched her carry two babies safely; then 
my curiosity as to where she was making a new 
home led me to approach her. She slipped and 
the infant fell to the floor. I picked it up and on 
the palm of my hand held it within reach of her. 
It seemed hours to me, ‘freezing’ thus, before 
she reached it. 

“Trembling with fright, she crept nearer and 
nearer, stopping often to assure herself that I 
had not moved. Finally she reached her baby, 
took it firmly in her mouth and hurried away. 
I made no more attempt to discover her secret. 
She had suffered enough.”’ 


GETTING IN TOUCH WITH NATURE 


I have a feeling that perhaps some of you will 
enjoy hearing from onetime city folk who are 
now country folk. Meet Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
P. Day, who for almost thirty years lived in the 
city, but now live in thé country in Maine, with 
no neighbors nearer than a mile. No other 
house is visible, so that in winter they are abso- 
lutely isolated. 

“‘T have wondered at the scarcity of wild birds 
ever since we have lived here, for that pest, the 
English Sparrow, has not yet found us,” says 
Mrs. Day. ‘‘During the early winter we re- 
marked that we did not see a bird, so to attract 
them we made a feeding station out of a box, 
placing it with the open side to the south. In 
this we put bread crumbs mixed with peanut 
butter to make a stiff dough. We also put some 
in knotholes. We hung suet from the limbs of 
two old apple trees directly back of the house. 


‘““Chickadees soon found our spread and be- 
came so tame that they would alight on my 
husband’s cap, shoulders and arms and get in the 
dish when he carried out their breakfast. They 
would follow him at his work and alight on him 
when he was quite a distance from the feeding 
station. 

“But the thing that appealed to us most was 
the fact that for five nights in succession a flock 
of ruffed grouse, or partridges, budded on the 
apple trees close to the house. They saw us mov- 
ing about in the rooms, but seemed to have no 
fear. Even the lighting of the lamps did not 
disturb them. I watched them on branches 
within ten feet of the chamber window. 

“You can readily see how our feathered and 
furred friends have helped to pass away many 
pleasant hours in the day, while the radio at 
night has made life in the country a very different 
thing to what it was a few years ago.” 


A BUTTERFLY CONVENTION 


We are prone to associate butterflies with 
flowers, but flowers are not the only attraction 
to these dainty winged creatures of the air. The 
largest gathering of butterflies I ever have seen 
was where there were no flowers whatever. 

It happened that, while cruising in the Maine 
woods, we had gone ashore at an old campground 
in order to cook lunch. At the fireplace there 
were a couple of charred logs nearly burned 
through. On and under these, crowded as 
closely together as it was possible for them to be, 
were hundreds of the big yellow swallow tail 
butterflies. 

So persistent were they that we could not drive 
them away, even when we started a fire. Many 
of them flew back into it and were burned. While 
we could not definitely decide the cause of the 
attraction, it appeared to be the bacon grease 
which had spattered into the ashes and over the 
logs. 

A NATURALIST’S QUESTION BOX 

“Why it is that certain streams, which in my 
boyhood furnished excellent trout fishing, appear 
to be no longer suitable for trout? In other 
words, why do the trout fry put into these 
streams fail to live?’”’ asks C. J. Hall. 

There may be one or more reasons, according 
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to the condition of the streams you have in mind. 
It is quite safe to say that they have been fished 
out, and I would guess that probably the fry in- 
troduced never have a chance to grow very big. 

It may be that pollution has killed the fish out. 
It is doing it throughout the country. 

But the most likely cause is the change in 
temperature of the water. Cutting away of the 
forests and the burning over of the watersheds 
have resulted in inability on the part of the soil 
to hold water and gradually feed it into the 
brooks through the summer. So the water of 
the brooks become warm, lacking the cold spring 
feeders of the olden days, Trout cannot stand 
warm water.—Thornion K. Burgess, in_ the 
Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 


a 


Kindness is wisdom. ‘There is none in life 
But needs it and may learn. ~ 
Lene DO Atley ae ESUUSS: 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


How Billy Won a Home 


It was a cold winter evening. Black clouds 
scudded across the moon, and Mr. Kirkland, 
drawing closer to the open fire, said, “It feels 
like snow.” He folded up his newspaper and 
looked across the table at his son Walter, a boy 
of ten, who was sitting at the table with his head 
bent over a book. 


“Tsn’t it time that boy went to bed?” Mr. 
Kirkland asked his wife, who was busy with a 
basket of mending. “It’s after nine o’clock, and 
I’m going to bed myself. Drop your book, 
Walter, and start upstairs.” 

“T don’t feel sleepy, father,’’ Walter said, as he 
looked up from his book, ‘‘and I haven’t got my 
lesson yet.” 

‘Never mind your lesson. You ought to have 
had it before nine o’clock. Get along to bed,” 
his father said roughly. 

Walter arose. He cast anxious glances at his 
mother, which she returned, but neither spoke; 
then Walter closed his book and, saying “ good- 
night,’’ went slowly out of the room. 

Mr. Kirkland did not answer the boy’s ‘‘ good- 
night.”” He was fond of Walter, but believed 
that boys should be brought up strictly without, 
as he expressed it, ‘‘any fussing and sentiment.” 
Walter was a gentle, affectionate boy, but his 
father never praised him and seldom showed him 
any affection. 

A few moments later Mr. Kirkland got up and 
began to put out the lights. No one was ever 
allowed to sit up any later than he did himself. 
He wanted the house still and dark when he went 
up to his room, so Mrs. Kirkland, laying aside 
reluctantly her work, went with him up the stairs. 
As they passed the door leading to Walter’s room 
Mrs. Kirkland stepped just inside the door, as 
was her custom. Her husband had made it a rule 
that Walter should go to bed without mother’s 
‘fussing over him,” so she paused only a moment, 
but in that moment she had found time to reach 
out a hand which was met by another hand, and 
mother and son exchanged a loving hand-clasp 
which made up a little for the cold good-night. 

But Walter did not go to bed. As soon as the 
house was quiet he put on his overcoat, opened his 
door very softly and listened. Everything was 
quiet excepting the wind, which was blowing, and 
he heard snowflakes beating against the window. 
‘Poor old Billy,’ he whispered to himself, and 
very quietly stole down the stairs out into the 
backentry. He felt his way as he went, and soon 
his fingers were carefully clasping the knob of 
the outside door. As he began to turn the knob 
a faint whine, not much more than a breath, 
might have been heard. 


“Oh, Billy, poor old fellow! Hold still till I 
brush off the snow,’’ Walter whispered, as a large 
bull terrier slipped through the door and jumped 
up on the shivering boy. As if the dog quite 
understood the need of silence, he followed Walter 
up the stairs into his room. Still in the darkness, 
Walter felt for a box under his bed. He took out 
an old blanket and some dog biscuits, spread the 
blanket under his bed and laid the dog biscuits 
on it, then undressed, went to bed, and quickly 
fell asleep, soothed by the faint crunch of the dog’s 
teeth, and the comforting knowledge of his com- 
panionship. 

Walter was not worried about the morning. 
His father’s business was in the city, and he was 
obliged to make such an early start that, strict 
as he was with his son, he did not require him to 
get up until after he had left the house; so Billy 
could sleep without fear of discovery, have break- 
fast with his young master, and go with him to 
school. The teacher, who loved dogs, even al- 
lowed Billy to wait in the entry, frolic with the 
children at recess, and share their lunch with 
them; then he would go back with Walter when 
school was over. 

So the faithful dog was cared for through the 
day, but when the day was done and it was time 
for Mr. Kirkland to come home, the trouble 
began, for Mr. Kirkland had declared that he 
would not allow a dog in the house. 

Six months before this stormy night an auto- 
mobile was seen racing at great speed through 
the village. The car gave a lurch and a dog was 
thrown out on the side of the road. He lay 
there half-stunned for a moment, then got up 
and tried to limp after the rapidly disappearing 
car, but soon gave out and fell, panting, on the 
sidewalk. 

Walter, who was on his way home from school, 
saw the dog thrown out and stopped to see if he 
could help him. He found that one of the dog’s 
legs was hurt. With kind words he coaxed the 
dog to get up and follow him, and carried him to 
his home which, fortunately, was quite near. It 
happened that Mr. Kirkland was away for a 
fortnight on business, and during that time 
Walter spent every spare moment with the dog. 
Dogs are always grateful to anyone who shows 
them kindness, As he got able to run about he 
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followed Walter everywhere and, his story being 
known, the neighbors and Walter’s playmates all 
made friends with him. The dog was so devoted 
to Walter, and so little trouble, that Mrs. Kirk- 
land was glad to keep him, and believed that 
Walter’s father would also be glad that Walter 
had found such a faithful companion. 

But they were doomed to disappointment, for 
when Mr. Kirkland came home he at once said 
that he would not have the dog in the house, 
neither would he have a dog house built for him. 
“There was no reason why they should keep 
him,” he said. : 

Mrs. Kirkland ventured to plead for Walter’s 
sake that the dog might stay, for the boy was 
almost sick with grief. Mr. Kirkland did not 
have a pleasant disposition, and he declared that 
the dog should go. Mrs. Kirkland was very un- 
happy; she knew her husband was wrong, yet she 
did not want to have trouble with him. There- 
fore the dog was given to a neighbor, who was 
glad enough to take him, but he would not stay. 
He kept coming backto Walter. Whenhebarked 
to come into the house at night Mr. Kirkland went 
out and drove him away, and Walter went up to 
bed weeping. Mrs. Kirkland suffered as much 
as Walter and, after telling her husband that it 
was very unkind of him to deny Walter the com- 
panionship of a good dog, she made an arrange- 
ment with a neighbor to take Billy into her house 
after school, and shut him up until nine o’clock, 
when she or Walter could let him into the house 
quietly after her husband went to bed. 

Through the day she taught Billy to wait 
patiently, without barking, at the door until he 
was let in. Billy quickly understood, and every 
night, after nine o’clock, he was there at the back 
door waiting patiently until the door was opened 
and he was admitted. It was hard for Mrs. 
Kirkland to do anything secretly, but her hus- 
band’s harshness and his unreasonable temper 
had driven her into it, also her love for her boy. 
She felt that she had a right to save her child 
from suffering. He was always rather a delicate 
and sensitive boy, and inclined to be timid at 
night. Mrs. Kirkland did not believe in trying 
to “harden him,” as his father called it, for she 
felt sure he would grow braver as he grew stronger 
and it had been wonderful to see how much hap- 
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pier he had been when the dog, Billy, was in his 
room at night. 

“T don’t mind going to bed now I have 
Billy,” he said once to his mother. ‘‘When I 
wake up, and it’s so very dark that I feel fright- 
ened and lonesome, I hear him breathing, and I 
drop my hand down under the bed and he always 
wakes up and kisses my hand, and makes a little 
noise as if he said, ‘I am here,’ then I go right off 
to sleep again.” 

When Mrs. Kirkland told her husband this 
he said, ‘‘Nonsense! I won’t encourage him in 
being such a coward;”’ so she said no more,. but 
she thought and planned what she could do for 
her boy to make him happy again. So far her 
plan had succeeded pretty well, but it kept both 
her and Walter uneasy, and as the weather grew 
colder it worried them greatly when Mr. Kirkland 
was disposed to sit up later at night, keeping 
Billy waiting in the cold. 

Mrs. Kirkland feared there would be trouble, 
but she little thought how the trouble would 
come about. 


One Saturday night the paymaster where Mr. 
Kirkland worked said to him, “I am called away 
suddenly, and I shall have to get you to pay the 
men. ‘There are bills coming in today that will 
more than cover the pay roll. Put them in the 
safe and pay the men Monday morning, giving 
them an extra five dollars for New Year’s.”’ 

Mr. Kirkland was not surprised, for he had 
often been entrusted with money, but he felt un- 
easy as the day wore on and the expected bills 
did notcomein. Hestayed beyond hisusualtime, 
and just as he was putting on his hat to leave a 
man arrived and, opening an envelope, counted 
out a thousand dollars in bills and checks and 
handed them to Mr. Kirkland. As Mr. Kirkland 
took the money he noticed a new employee, a man 
whose face he did not like, looking in at the office 
door. ' 

“What are you doing here? Why haven’t 
you gone home?”’ 

“T wanted to know if you’d advance part of 
my pay tonight,’’ he said. 

“No,” Mr. Kirkland answered; “I’ve no right 
to doit. Goon home and you'll get it Monday.” 

The man lingered, taking a long time to put 


on his coat and hat. The bookkeeper had gone. 
The safe was locked, and Mr. Kirkland did not 
have the key. He would have to carry the 
money home, and he felt anxious. If only any 
bank was open! But it was too late, and he 
could think of no safe place to deposit the money. 

He put the envelope carefully away in an inner 
pocket. The man whose face he disliked turned 
to go, but he looked back just as Mr. Kirkland 
put the money away. 

Mr. Kirkland took the train home. He 
watched to see if by any chance the man followed 
him, and once he thought he saw him in another 
car, but he tried to dismiss his fears and spent the 
evening, as usual, reading his newspaper. 

In the middle of the night he was awakened 
suddenly by hearing his wife scream. He woke 
up, and two men were in his room. One man 
was threatening his wife with a revolver, the other 
searching his vest pocket, and as soon as he 
started up from the bed the revolver was pointed 
at him and he was told that he must give up the 
money he had in the house. 

Mr. Kirkland could see no chance of escape. 
His wife could not call the neighbors, for she was 
held in fear of death. He could not fight the 
man, for he was not strong. Just as he had de- 
cided that he must let the money go, the door 
flew open so suddenly that it almost threw down 
the thief who was threatening Mrs. Kirkland, 
and a powerful bull dog flew at the man and 
seized his arm. His scream of terror and pain 
gave Mr. Kirkland a chance to turn to the relief 
of his terrified wife. Walter meanwhile had 
opened the window and was screaming for help. 
Throwing off the dog violently, the man attacked 
ran out of the door, closing it behind him quickly, 
to keep off the dog, and the other burglar jumped 
out of the window. 

The nearest neighbors were by that time 
aroused. The man leaping from the window was 
found below, with a broken leg, and captured. 
There was much excited talk, and after a police 
officer had come with a wagon and carried off the 
burglar, and the neighbors had gone home, Mr. 
Kirkland, very much shaken in his nerves, came 
into the sitting room where his wife, still pale and 
trembling, had set out on the table a pot of hot 
coffee. He looked across the room where, on the 
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couch, Walter lay with his arms clasped tightly 
around the neck of a big bull terrier who, as Mr. 
Kirkland came towards him, wagged his stump 
of a tail without lifting his head, or disturbing 
the boy. | 

“Ts that your dog, Walter?” said Mr. Kirk- 
land. 

“Yes father,” faltered the boy. 

“You ought to be proud of him, my boy, and 
of yourself, too. Between you and the dog, you 
saved a good big sum of money for me tonight, 
and I wouldn’t wonder if you saved my life, too.” 

‘“‘Can I keep him, father, in the house?”’ asked 
Walter, sitting up, with his arm still over the dog. 

“Keep him! Well, I should say so! I'll have 
to ask you and the dog to forgive me for every- 
thing I’ve said against dogs. Ill buy him the 
handsomest collar a dog ever had for a New 
Year’s present.””—Anna Harris Smith. 


Interesting Cats 


Every year while on my vacation I have an 
opportunity to watch two of the most interesting 
cats that I have ever seen. They are both 
white, except for a black spot on the older cat’s 
forehead. Without that spot no one would be 
able to tell them apart without looking closely at 
their faces; the older cat, or mother cat, has a 
smaller face and a pug nose. Imagine a cat with 
a pug nose. It is true, nevertheless. 

These two cats are very playful, and they are 
so human it is too bad they cannot talk. But 
whether they can talk or not, the lady who owns 
them can understand them. They are very 
prompt for their meals, and if they are not ready 
when they come for them they hunt up their 
mistress and rub their heads against her, or 
reach up and touch her arm so she will be sure 
to notice them. 

They seldom meow. If they do, it is because 
one cannot find the other. The reason for this 
probably is because they get so much attention. 
Their mistress handles them just as she would a 
child; talks to them as she would to any person. 
Often when she asks them a question they give 
a little grunt, and it sounds as though they really 
understand her and are trying to answer. 


They catch many mice, and kill them, but 
seldom eat one. They are given so much good 
food they are never hungry enough to eat mice. 
They are very fond of potato and gravy, and 
bread and milk. They drink very little milk, 
but they never get enough bread and milk. They 
also eat cottage cheese, and one cat eats puffed 
wheat, which is very unusual for a cat. They 
show that they are well fed; their white coats are 
thick and glossy, and they are the most contented 
cats I have ever seen. 

The older cat is called Skinny, because she was 
so skinny when she was young. The other one 
is Tuffy, and she well deserves the name. When 
Skinny takes a nap she stretches out under the 
kitchen stove, but when it is time for Tuffy’s nap 
she looks around until she spies a basket or pail, 
and she crawls into it and sleeps for hours at a 
time. Her mistress has often found her in a 
basket she sometimes keeps her fern in and, 
although it is as much as three feet from the 
floor, it is Tuffy’s favorite place for a nap when 
there happens to be a chair near so she can get 
into it. ) 

On cold nights the two cats are put in the 
basement and, if their mistress forgets to let 
them out, in the morning they play among the 
empty fruit jars at the top of the stairs, some- 
times turning them over and rolling them so she 
will be sure to hear the noise and open the door. 
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If someone else lets them out before she is up, 
the old cat runs upstairs—if she can get by—and 
if her mistress is not up she claws at her until she 
gets up. Then on the way down stairs the cat 
runs ahead and hides behind the door until she 
comes along. Of course, then she expects to be 
noticed and petted as she comes from her hiding 
place. 

I have often watched these cats play in the 
garden. They jump at the grasshoppers and 
butterflies. They often jump several inches 
from the ground to catch one. And if I watch 
from the house, every little while I see a white 
cat bobbing up behind the row of dahlias at the 
edge of the garden. 

When Skinny can’t find her pal she acts 
worried and walks around looking everywhere. 
Her mistress usually knows what the trouble is 
and if she says, “‘ Where’s Tuffy?” Skinny meows 
and rubs her head against her. Then the search 
begins. First she looks out of the window toward 
the garden, and if she does not see her jumping 
wildly out there she looks in all the pails and 
baskets she can find, and usually she finds her in 
one of them. Skinny is so glad to see Tuffy she 
washes her face and cleans her all up. But 
Tuffy does not stand for much cleaning. She is 
quiet for a few minutes and then all of a sudden 
she hits Skinny with her paw, her ears fly back 
and she grabs Skinny around the neck, and they 
both fall over in a heap. This starts an hour or 
more of realfun. They romp and play, and bite 
and kick each other until finally one or the other 
gets angry, and then their mistress has to give 
them a scolding and separate them. 

Skinny can tell her mistress from anyone in 
the house. One night she came in the room 
where several of us were sitting and she walked 
over to her mistress and jumped up on her chair. 
I suggested putting the cat out and changing 
places with her to see what the cat would do. 
This was done and Skinny was called back into 
the room. She started over to the same chair, 
but before she got across the room she stopped 
and looked, then turned around and, when she 
found her mistress, went right to her. 

Both of the cats can play ball. If I roll up a 
piece of paper about the size of a baseball and 
throw it, they jump up on their back feet, front 


paws up, and catch the ball between their paws. 
They seldom miss, and sometimes jump several 
inches from the floor to catch it. 

I have watched these cats many times when I 
should have been doing things that seemed more 
important, but they are so interesting and so 
human that it really isn’t a waste of time to 
study them and learn their smart ways. I have 
often wished that they could talk.—Caroline 
Evans. Minneapolis, Minn. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of February the League 
received 3,406 cats, 1,259 dogs and 57 horses. 
We placed 104 dogs and 71 cats in good homes. 


The days at the Animal Rescue League are. 
full of interest. If we could relate sometimes 
just the occurrences of one day, I think that many 
outsiders who are not interested in our work at 
present would feel as if they would like to take a 
part in it, help the League, and become a member 
of such an organization, for it is an organization 
that helps both man and beast. 


Though perhaps you do not feel any affection 
for animals, or any sympathy for their suffering, 
you might be interested in the following stories, 
which to me are very touching: 

One of the coldest days during this month a 
taxicab came to out doors, and the only occupant 
was a dog, but the driver himself came in and 
brought ‘‘his fare’? with him. He told us, as he 
came down into our corridor, that he saw this 
poor dog wandering about the streets, thin and 
shivering with the cold, evidently a lost, deserted 
dog, that was suffering. So he stopped his cab, 
took the dog in, brought him to us, and refused 
to accept any pay for doing so. We thought at 
least he should have the fare from us as the 
occupant of the car was not able to pay it himself, 
but the man did not think so; he said he was only 
too glad to think there was such a place as ours 
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where he could bring the dog and have it cared 
for. 

Another touching incident happened on a very 
stormy night during one of the month’s big 
snowstorms. A man in Dorchester saw lying 
by the roadside, the snow drifting over him, an 
exhausted and sick collie. He telephoned to our 
headquarters to see if we could send for the dog 
at once, but, as it was after hours, and our agents 
had all gone home, the best we could do under 
the circumstances was to tell the man to hire 
a taxicab and send the dog to us, and we would 
pay the fare. About an hour later the taxi 
arrived with the dog, too weak to even stand up; 
the kind driver brought him into our place and 
refused to accept any pay from us for the journey 
he had taken from Dorchester to our head- 
quarters. Of course the dog was immediately 
cared for by our night watchman. 

We are much indebted to the police of Boston 
for their kind co-operation in our work. A police 
officer one day recently telephoned the League, 
saying they had raided a house, taken the owner 
to jail, and that there were some animals there 
for us to look after. Our agent found five 
frightened cats and a small dog, and brought 
them to the League. A few days later the 
woman who owned the animals, having been 
bailed out, came to the League and claimed her 
pets. 

On another evening during the last month our 
matron, who lives at Carver Street, and the 
night watchman, were both astonished, when 
the bell rang about 8 o’clock, to find at the door 
the “Black Maria.’”’ The police officer brought 
in a cat that belonged to a woman they had 
arrested for drunkenness who had begged them 
to bring the cat here before they took her to 
jail. The cat was cared for at the League for a 
few days, when the woman appeared, having been 
released, and took the cat home with her. 


For people who do not feel any interest in the 
rescue of our fourfooted animals we may offer 
this true story, which is one of the happenings 
of the month. A young woman came into the 
office, and when she reached the desk seemed 
barely able to stand, but managed to say that 
she saw the Animal Rescue League sign and 


thought there must be someone here who would 
be kind; therefore she ventured to come in, as 
she must sit down for a few moments and get 
rested. After stating this she fainted away, but 
before she fell our good man, Mr. Stanley, seized 
her and placed her on the settle, and our women 
ministered to her. This young woman was out 
seeking work, and was literally faint with fatigue. 
Immediately some hot tea was given her and, as 
soon as she was sufficiently revived, one of our 
young women took her out to a good luncheon. 
The women of our staff were all willing to collect 
a sum of money among themselves for her, but 
she refused to accept anything; all she asked for 
was work. 

Then one of our helpers happened to think of a 
hotel in our neighborhood where there was a pos- 
sibility that they might give her a chance to help 
in the dining-room (she had formerly done that 
kind of work in another hotel in the city), and 
she went there with her. After a few inquiries 
they decided to take her in, and gave her a posi- 
tion. So much for the rescue of a twofooted 
animal. I might add that this young woman 
was insufficiently clad for the cold day, and one of 
our young women took her sweater off her own 
back and insisted on giving it to the girl. A few 
days later she returned the sweater with grateful 
thanks for all that had been done to help her. I 
think that what this young woman said when she 
came into our corridor is absolutely true. She 
thought, as she was passing by in this wretched 
condition, ‘‘If these people are kind to animals I 
am sure they will be kind to me.” 


In my long work for these, our fourfooted 
friends and helpers, I have found it invariably to 
be the case that the people who help us, bring us 
in money, and give us sympathy in our work, who 
are kind to the fourfooted animals, always have 
kindness and sympathy for any man, woman or 
child who is in trouble of any sort, but I regret to 
say the reverse is not true. There are many 
people who are kind to children, for example, and 
who give that as an excuse why they cannot do 
anything for the so-called lower animals. There 
are many, many people who eat meat, drink milk, 
ride saddle horses, accept the guardianship of 
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dogs, the services of cats in catching mice, all 
their lives, but who do not seem to care anything 
about what these animals may suffer. Con- 
stantly they accept the benefits from them,— 
many, many times they accept such things all 
their lives, just as they take the air and sunshine, 
but it never occurs to them to contribute one 
dollar to the societies that are continually study- 
ing how to make the lives of these our servants, 
our slaves, our friends and helpers more com- 
fortable, and to lessen their sufferings. 

I have just been reading in today’s paper about 
several wills,‘ wherein large sums of money were 
left to every sort of thing excepting for the wel- 
fare of our fourfooted animals, that were really 
their friends and helpers from whom they had de- 
rived benefit all their lives and yet made no re- 
turn whatever!—A. H. S. 


BRANCH WORK _ 


Margaret C. Starbuck. 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School North Bennet Street.... 95 

Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
BUTT Pere eane cation Un at AS Nied-zidela. 52 

Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue.... 73 


Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North- 
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East Boston, 341 Meridian Street........ 211 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 

BSOreet....: Ltn ea ere Myr ets 4, 473 
iba retells QU Regsped DYcve NER tabe coro ee nn peas, a) oy Calin 44 
“Sakcots FC) (Tee i ei ak rte 20 
Chelsea, 36 Fourth Street....... 746 

1,838 


We had word from our Branch Station in Lynn, 
recently, of a dog that was brought in. It being 
late at night, Miss Jordan put him in the cellar, 
but he cried so that she went down to see what 
was the matter. By the way he acted she 


thought there was something the matter with his 
ears, and she pressed her hands on both sides of 
his head, when he at once stopped crying. When 
she took her hands away he began to cry again, 
so our good Miss Jordan, who never lets anything 
suffer if she can help it, tied a hot Turkish towel 
around his head and made up a comfortable warm 
bed for him, when his crying ceased, and he slept 
quietly all night. 


Miss Jordan does not pretend to be a doctor, 
but in case of need she is just as good asone. A 
poor woman, who could not afford to have a doc- 
tor, brought a kitten to her that was suffering 
with a needle in its throat. Miss Jordan gave it 
a little whiff of chloroform, and extricated from 
the throat of the kitten a needle with a long piece 
of thread in it. How it ever got there no one 
could imagine. 


Miss Jordan’s influence is felt all through the 
neighborhood, and there are certain boys who 
come to her every day asking if there is anything 
they can do to help. One of these boys got per- 
mission to enter a house and go up to a window, 
from which point of vantage he threw a lassoo and 
rescued a cat in a tree so high up that no one 
had been able to get it. He drew her into the 
window and carried her down to safety. If the 
record could be kept of the many kind deeds that 
are done in our Branches and Receiving Stations 
by our agents who have charge of them, I think 
the people in the various localities where they are 
situated would be glad to join the League and be 
proud to be one of its members. 


We have a fine friend and helper in the work in 
Chelsea, Ben Nicholls, a printer, who kindly of- 
fered to give us the use of his basement for a 
Receiving Station, and has been so interested and 
so helpful since we started that the results of the 
work accomplished have astonished us. I quote 
from a letter just received from him, as I am sure 
it would interest our readers: 

“T thought you would be interested to know of 
my experiment with domestic animals. I have 
a tiger tomcat, about six years old, that is a 
wonderful ratter. About two months ago a very 
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beautiful guinea pig was brought here for dis- 
posal, and instead of sending it over to the head- 
quarters I took it home, and it has developed into 
a wonderful pet. It seems to know its name and 
will come when it is called. I have frequently 
had the cat and the pig together, until now the 
cat has learned to love the pig and not to attempt 
to hurt it, but will go up to the cage, where the 
cat and the pig will kiss each other. We put the 
cat and pig together, and the cat will go off to 
sleep with the pig nestled up to it like its own 
kitten. 


FREE CLINIC 
DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


Clinic Report for January, 1927 


’ INTERESTING CASES 


Two dogs had their legs broken by autos; one 
owner waited two weeks, the other only eight 
days, before seeking aid. Both these dogs were 
put to death, as I feel persons with no more feel- 
ing than these two should not havea pet. Surely 
death was a pleasant relief to these two poor 
suffering dogs. 


A case came to our attention where a veteri-. 


narian cut the claws on a cat, to avoid scratching 
while he attempted to treat it. He cut the claws 
into the nail-bed, and also the foot-pad on one 
foot. When brought to us, one foot was badly 
infected, due to the lacerations. I am sorry that 
such men claim to be veterinarians. 


A stray German shepherd dog was brought in 
by one of our agents. His right forepaw was 
badly lacerated and bleeding badly. This dog 
stood on the table and held his paw up for us to 
cleanse and dress it. When we finished he 
wagged his tail and licked my hands. It is a 
case like this that brings joy to us, who must see 
the sick and suffering animals. This dog knew 
we were helping him and he paid us with affection 
—his only means. 


I went out during a snowstorm to see a horse 
that had fallen on the street and was reported 
overloaded. I found a small horse, thin and 
tired, being compelled to pull a large wagonful of 
groceries from a wholesale company. The driver 
said, ““Oh! I have on a small load, only about a 
tonandahalf. See! the wagonisnotfull.” This 
horse is at our Home of Rest for Horses at Pine 
Ridge enjoying life, very likely for the first time 
in his existence. 


Ear Mites. These little parasites, invisible to 
the average eye, but easily seen with a reading 
glass, infest the ears of both dogs and cats. 

They are so prevalent in cats that I feel it my 
duty to mention them to our readers. 

They live inside the ear, causing it to become 
inflamed and filled with detritus. Their pres- 
ence is attended with itching and scratching; 
often the back (outside) of the ear is scratched 
raw. The animal shakes its head repeatedly, 
and often makes a peculiar rattling sound at this 
time. 

A great many cases of ear canker will be found 
to be due to ear mites. 

The first treatment should be by a veteri- 
narian, and usually subsequent dressing can be 
done by the owner. ) 

If your cat scratches the outside of its ear and 
shakes its head, always look inside of the ear for 
discharge, dirt, etc., if present, examine for 
presence of mites. 


DESERTED AND STARVED DOG BROUGHT TO THE 
LEAGUE 
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News Item 


- Dobermann Pinscher circles are somewhat 
perturbed over the recent prosecution of a well- 
known Philadelphia fancier, by The Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, for permitting the ears of four pups to 

be cropped. The defendant was notified to 
" appear in court to answer a charge of cruelty, but, 
before the hearing, visited the magistrate and 
paid the fines of $40 and costs for himself and 
the man who had done the trimming, whose 
identity was discovered by Henry Lepper, 
supervising agent. 

This is said to be the first case of a fancier of 
the breed in good standing, a regular exhibitor 
at American Kennel Club shows, running against 
‘the anti-cropping crusade of The American 
Humane Association and, since the standard 
requires cropped ears, the incident certainly 
gives Dobermann Pinscher people something to 
think about. Whether it will lead to a change of 
standard remains to be seen. 


LETTERS 


West Meprorp, Mass., Dec. 9, 1926. 
As I remember it, it was December 9, two 
years ago, I was fortunate enough to receive a 
two-months-old male tiger kitten, and in answer 
to your inquiry last year I told you how he turned 
out to be such a wonderful cat, but as time has 
elapsed since then I find I did not tell you or say 


half enough. Muffie, as we call him, not only 
is very healthy, but knows more than most 
ordinary cats and is a great companion. In ap- 
preciation of your noble and humane work I am 
enclosing a check, and although it is small, it may 
help to carry on your good work.—L. F. K. 


Kingston, R. I. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: This past week I was really 
made sick about a poor old horse that I found 
had been left out for a month, and was out last 
Sunday night and the night previous to the 
storm, the thermometer only five above zero. 
The people who knew it had a barn near and 
never had the heart to put him in it over night 
in that fearful storm! I never heard about it; 
the milkman told me. He had taken him home 
with him and came and told me, so of course I 
went at once to hunt up the owner and the sheriff. 
Now the horse is taken care of, fed and housed, 
and the owner knows if he does this again the 
horse will be taken from him. He says he lost 
him—lost him for a month! a perfect lie, for he 
told another man he didn’t want him and turned 
him out. Now he says he wants him. I shall 
keep an eye on him very closely. 

I hope you are pleased with the success of the 
Fair. How I wish I was going to be in town and 
able to go about with you Christmas to see the 
poor old horses fed. I wish we could buy every 
single one of them!—F’. J. 


ORANGE, Cauir., Dec. 11, 1926. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: The November number of 
Our Fourrootrep Frienps came this morning 
with the picture and little sketch of dear old 
Teddy in it. The picture came out fine. The 
little magazine will be kept by us as long as we 
shall live. Poor old Teddy became helpless and 
we had to “‘put him to sleep,” as you speak of 
the act in your magazine. It almost broke our 
hearts to do it, but he was suffering, and it was 
for the best. For several days he realized that 
he was going and tried to tell us something, or to 
ask us what it was all about. He would look at 
us with those big questioning eyes just like a 
human telling his dear ones farewell. There is 
a vacancy in the aching hearts of two old people 
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which can never be filled. We may be very 
foolish to grieve for ‘‘only a eat,’’ but he came to 
us at a time in our lives when everything looked 
so dark and gloomy we were almost ready for 
suicide or insanity, and he gave us unstinted love 
and was so cheerful and happy that he brought 
us out of the ‘‘slough of despond”’ and made us 
see life in a different ight. I am sorry to impose 
on you so much of this, but there is no one here 
that would sympathize with us—that can under- 
stand how we could so love a cat. Assoonas the 
earth settles we will plant a rose of Sharon on his 
little grave. 

I want to thank you for the nice bundle of 
literature you sent me; also your nice letter and 
the offer of as many copies as we can use. It if 
is not asking too much I would like as many as 
ten copies, for there are several people here that 
I want to give one to, and will also give one to 
the public hbrary, and the librarian may see fit 
to subscribe for the magazine as she did for the 
Flower Grower. 

I am trying to do a little missionary work for 
alleviating the suffering among our little four- 
footed friends, and believe your little magazine 
is one of the most powerful weapons that I can 
use. My only regret is that we are not able to 
contribute materially to the work of your 
League. I enclose check for $1 for which I wish 
you would place Teddy’s name on the list of 
associate members. If we can do so we will both 
send our names in next year. 

I wish I could have laid Teddy to rest in 
your beautiful cemetery. Like Minnie Maddern 
Fiske I would like to be buried there myself. 

Thanking you for your kindness, I am, very 
truly yours,—W. T. F. | 

Newron, Mass., July 1926. 

Answering your postal inquiry relative to dog 
No. 4807. (1) He is a fine fellow—has been 
perfectly well every day and a real pet. 

(2) He likes every member of our family, 
has not strayed from home and is O.K. in every 
particular. (8) He is spending July with us at 
Chatham, Mass., where I spend week ends with 
the family. (4) You treated us in fine shape by 
providing just what we (our boy) wanted—and 
everybody is satisfied.—G. C. FE. 


Boston, Mass., August 12, 1926. 

Replying to the enclosed card making inquiry 
about dog No. 5122, taken out June 4, 1926, 
would say that this dog is now on our farm in 
Wells, Maine, with my wife and children. He 
appears to be thouroughly contented and we 
think a lot of him, as he seems to be very good 
natured and playful. On the other hand he is | 
developing into quite a good watch dog, quick 
to notice any stranger and growls and barks 
if he does not like their looks. He has grown 
to nearly twice the size that he was when we 
took him from your place. We have named 
him Nip, from a playful habit he has of taking 
hold of us, although he never bites, and is very 
gentle.-—A. H. C. 


East Boston, Mass., Nov. 12, 1926. 

We deeply appreciate your ‘‘follow-up” in- 
terest in the animals you place out, and beg to 
assure you of our best wishes in the beautiful 
service you are rendering to God’s dumb crea- 
tures. Sincerely yours, for the whole family 
(another of whom is “guilty” of the rhythmic 
form of my “‘report’’!)—#. K. R. 


BRookuinB, Mass., Feb. 1926. 
Yes, dog 6891 which we got from you is very 
happy and well and we all love him dearly. He 


is glossy, well fed and wild about his home. 
-C. D. McE. 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 


HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED _ 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 


Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


: FINE CUTLERY 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS 
M. P. WHITE, 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Always Ready For 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $20 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 


can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 


ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Telephone Hancock 9170. 


Boston. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 
Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


Tel. Dedham 403-W 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D. V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Hancock 9170 9:30a. m. to 5:30p. m., daily 


3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 


For the Health 
and Happiness 
of your friend 
the dog ~ 


SPRATT’S 
DOG FOODS 


Used by careful owners everywhere for 
the past seventy years. Best for the 
dog because they contain every dietary 
essential which his constitution needs. 
Clean and easy to feed. Sold by 
Grocers, Pet-shops, Seedsmen and 
Sporting Goods Dealers everywhere. 
Valuable dog book free on request. 


SPRATT’S PAT. LTD. 
NEWARK 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets ail 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
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you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
fifty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 A a , " 
Be with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station for Small 
Animals and Educational Dep’t. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1926 
We received and eared for: 


Castine eats wea tide Ht), eee he G9 066 
DORs a eoet Tater lyin is fre eee wy, “LD O21 
TLOUSCS ae i ae eee om ee 805 
iDinds eee ee Seer as ee 829 
Miscellaneous small animals . . . 16 
SD; 100 

Number of horses given vacations . . . 18 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . 87,689 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 28 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 
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PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


ee RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 


bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 
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